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Schooling and the Environment of Children 

America's children and youth^ and their educational 
prospects are profoundly affected by the context of their lives 
and their relative! jcation in the larger society. Among the related 
set of elements that shape children's experiences one can in* 
elude the level of family income, parental employment, family 
structure, racial and ethnic background, health care, the 
availability of alcohol or other substances, and family support 
systems such as child care or mental health services. 

In recent years substantial changes in these components have 
redefined the contcjrs of childhood: For instance, a growing 
number of children have come to experience poverty and often 
other incidental risks which seem to be cumulative, such as poor 
physical health, lower academic achievement, and lower self- 
reports of happiness. A growing number of children from single- 
parent families and minority and limited-English-proficient 
backgrounds are entering the public schools. At the same time 
many of the income support and other programs that serve 
children and youth have experienced declining or limiting 
resources. Aid to Families with Dependent Children and other 
such programs do not cover the eligible population. Increasingly 
schools must meet the needs of children and >outh from back- 
grounds and experiences they were not set up to serve and have 
historically not served well. 

Educational leaders, especially school administrators, need a 
better grasp of the educational implications of the everyday lives 
of children, and a new strategy for bringing together the various 
public and private organizations to help. The current fragmenta- 
tion across chikiren's services represents a fundamental failure 
to confront the comprehensive needs of chiMren, youth and 
adults. Essentially, it has neglected to begin with the simple, 
provocative question: What is it like to be a child who needs 
help? The current top-down policy approach operates from the 
organizational perspective of the multiple service providers. This 
paper outlines the changing conditions and needs of children to 
form a basis for analyzing the effectiveness of the current services 
del i vered to them . We then move to the conditions of the services 
as they presently exist, and to prescriptions for improving and 
reconceptualizing policies and administrative approaches. 
Finally, the role of the schools in this new conceptualization is 
delineated. 



Analyzing the Conditions of Children as a 
Prelude to a New PoKcy 

The context of children's lives has undergone considerable 
change in the last few decades. Since 1 %9 an expanding cohort 
of children have come to experierKe poverty, a condition that 
increases the likelihood of health and academic risks; further- 
more, ecorK>mic status is the singlenfK)st predictor of adult self- 
sufficiency.^ Family str^ure has also shifted dranuticaMy, with 
the notion of two biological parents— one working outside and 
the other inside the home— a diminishing proportion of families. 
The numbers of children from racial and ethnic minority back- 
grounds have increased relative to the majority population, 
greatly so in some states and locales. 

To explore these changes and their consequences. Policy 
Analysis for California Education (PACE) recently sponsored a 
major report on the conditions of children and youth. In the 
following section we use the aggregate national statistics drawn 
from the PACE report and others to examine these conditions. 
Although any particular elenrtent may vary considerably by 
region and state, these numbers provide a fairly accurate portrait 
of the general trends. 

Poverty. Today nearly 20 percent of children in the nation live 
in poverty, from 14 percent in 1969.^ The median income of 
families in the bottom income quintile (20 percent) has eroded 
over time from $9,7%^ in 1 977 ♦o $8,91 9 in 1986, and the gap 
between the inconnes of the pojrest and wealthiest families has 
grown. The decline in real income to those In the lower quintile 
has been accompanied by gains for those in the top 40 percent 
of income. Race and ethnicity, gender, and family structure are 
strongly associated with the likelihood of poverty. In Califomia, 
for example, 27 percent of Asian, 32 percent of black, and 34 
percent of Hispanic children were poor in 1 985-86, in contrast 
to lOpercen^of all white children. In 1984, halfof single women 
with children lived in poverty, compared to 1 1 .4 percent of 
two-parent families.^ 

While many children fare well in households with low in- 
come, studies have shown that these children are nxve likely to 
die in infancy and early childhood,^ suffer serious illness,^ 
become pregnant during teen years, or drop out of school,^ and 
are less likely lO continue educatk)n beyond high school.^ 
Despite statistical associations of these outcomes with poverty. 



:he direction of causality is less clear.'^ The life chances may be 
linked to the lack of access to adequate health care and nutrition, 
the often iov/er quality of schooling in poorer neighborhoods, 
the stress of ^x)verty on family relationships, or other elements. 

Family Stntcture. Most institutions that serve children and 
youth are structured on the assumption that children live with 
two biological parents, one working in the home and the other 
in the formal labor market. This traditional type now comprises 
only a small proportion of families— less than a third. Forty-six 
percent of children live in homes where Mh or the only parent 
is working. Because of an increase in divorce and a rise in the 
number of births to single mothers,'^ about one-half of all 
children and youth will live in a single parent family for some 
period of their lives.'^ However, at any particular point in time 
75 percent live in two-parent families, including step-parents.'^ 
Nationally, about one-tenth of families have step-parents 
present. The proportions living In single-parent families vary 
subsUntially by race and ethnic group: In 1985 roughly 10 
percent of Asian, 12 percent of white children, 24 percent of 
Hispanic and 52 percent of black children lived in these family 
settings. 

Family structure is, as we have said a good predictor of 
children's economic well-being, with single mothers dispropor- 
tionately represented in poverty statistics. The hourly wages of 
single mothers are lower than those of other women (whose 
wages are generally more than one-third less than men's), and 
although the majority of these women work, many depend on 
public assistance. Child support payments are notoriously 
nieager or non-existent for most primary care-givers. In 1985 
only half of all custodial mothers had court-ordered support 
decrees for financial assistance, and most received less than 50 
percent of the payments stipulated. For mothers with income 
below the poverty level, the situation was worse. Only 40 
percent obtained support decrees from the courts, and one-third 
of these actually received nothing.'^ 

The way family structures develop has consequences for 
children. When single-parent families occur as a result of 
divorce, the consequences, at least in the short-term, may be 
negative for children's emotional well-being. A study of 7 to 1 1 
year-olds found children of divorce twice as likely to use mental 
health services as other children the same age. Children of 
divorce are more likely to become substance abusers, marry as 
teenagers, become sexually active at an earlier age and become 
pregnant more often. Single parenthood whether as a result of 
divorce or othenA^ise is often a stressful situation for the parent, 
and one which may have consequences for the child-parent 
relationship. In addition, children of single mothers who have 
never been married tend to be poorer, more dependent on 
welfare and living in poor housing.'^ 

Work. In recent decades both female and teenage work 
behavior has changed dramatical ly, wh i le working mother > from 
poor families have come to join them. Economic pressi;rcfS have 
made the option of becoming a full-time homemaker almost 
obsolete for the majority of women and men. 

As of 1987, over half of all mothers with children und«r six 
and nearly 70 percent of mothers with chi Idren aged 6 to 1 7 were 
seeking employment or worked in the fomial labor market 




outside the home.^® As with other indicators reported here, this 
varies by race and ethnic origin. Forty-two percent of white artd 
51 .4 percent of black mothers of children under six worked.'* 
The consequence of changing work patterns is a high (and 
unme^) demand for affordable quality child care and after-school 
car€. 

Teenagers, too, are working in the id mal labor market in^arge 
numbers. In 1985, almost 62 percent of all 16 to 19 year-olds 
worked during some part of the year. At least one-third of all high 
school students hold part-time jobs in any given week, with 75 
percent of seniors working an average of 16 to ?0 hours week- 
ly. The majority of this income is used to buy clothes, food, 
and personal items. The evidence on the effect of work on 
teenagers is not definitive. Some studies havefound that working 
detracts from schoolwork and was dissociated with dropping out. 
But other research and program evaluations suggest that work 
can provide TOsltive models and can lead to improved academic 
performance. 

Health. In general ternis, progress has been made on a number 
of fronts concerning children's health. In California, for example, 
97 percent of kindergartners have received adequate immuniza- 
tion for measles, rubella and mumps. Death rates from com- 
municable diseases such as tuberculosis and pneunionia have 
fallen by a hundredfold in the past 50 years as a result of 
antibiotics, sanitation, and other advances. Fewer than 10 per- 
cent of California's children are considered to have serious 
health problems and/or chronic disabilities that limit their ac- 
tivities. 

However, the conditions of poverty not surprisingly lead to 
disproportionate anrH>unts of health problems. As mentioned, the 
nrK)rbfdity rates of these children is higher than the rest of the 
young population, and they are more likely to suffer serious 
illness. A relative lack of prenatal care for women in poverty 
leads to low birthweight children, a condition which often 
predicts persistent health problems. In California, children in 
poverty in 1 984-85 spent twice as many days in the hospital as 
other children. The two-to-one ratio also held true between 
minority and white children. In addition, blacks, Hispanics, and 
other minorities are less likely to h*,ve health insurance than 
white non-Hispanics, especially in the "near-poor* category 
where family inconies are too high to qualify for nr>edicaid but 
low enough to make private health insurance a serious financial 
burden. 

The major health problems for adolescents result from things 
they do to themselves or each other. They show a disturbing trend 
in deaths from suicide, murder and preventable accidents. In 
addition, 5 percent use illicit drugs, 20 percent snrwke cigarettes, 
and 35 percent regularly use alcohol.^^ Physicians estimate that 
about 1 5 percent of the children born in big city California public 
hospitals had drug or alcohol addicted mothers. 

In sum, the overall conditions of children as indicated by 
income, family structure and background, health and other 
measures have changed considerably in the last few years. These 
changes warrant a reassessment of the delivery of services to 
children and a reconsideration of the appropriate role of the 
school. 

Problems of Providing Services 
for Children with Multiple Needs 

The condition of the services currently delivered to children 
ai>d youth is plagued by two broad problems— underservice and 




service fragmentation. These two problems amplify the issues 
and challenges confronting children outlined above, issues 
which have important implications for schooling. In short, given 
these societal changes business as usual in children's services is 
not good enough, and will contribute to even greater long-term 
problems. 

Underservice 

Across areas of child abuse, mental health, child care and 
other domains of youth policy, the information collected in the 
California conditionsof children report drawsaclear conclusion: 
A substantial portion of needy youth are either unserved or 
underserved by existing policy arrangements. 

At a tinie when families in poverty are on the increase, funding 
for suppleniental inconie programs like Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), for instance, has been diminish- 
ing—down $7 billion since 1980. In 1985-86 the parent(s) of 
less than halfoi all poor children nationwide received inconoe 
from AfJX. Furthermore, the supplemental inconrre that AFDC 
does provide falls short of families' minimal needs. 

Other evidence also indicates a declining infrastructure of 
support for children from poor families. Thirty-nine percent of 
eligible children do not receive free or reduced-price lunches; 
one-fourth are not covered by health insurance; 38 percent do 
not receive food stamps; public housing accommodates only 21 
percent of all families in poverty. 

Other segnnents of support systems for all families are overbur- 
dened as well. Although California far exceeds other states in 
providing funding for child care, public programs met only 2.2 
percent of the child care needs of children up to 2 years old from 
families eligible for subsidy. For children aged 3 to 5 public 
programs served only 1 7.9 percent of the eligible population, 
and 7 percent for children 6 to 10 years old. And the cost of 
care exceeds most families' ability to pay. Again using California 
as an example, the average costs of preschool care for one child 
in 1986 consunned about 1 1 percent of the income of a family 
earning at the median level, and 27 percent of the income of a 
family of four at the federal poverty level.'^ 

Also overburdened are child abuse delivery systems; in 
California, for example, one-fifth of the emergency response calls 
for child abuse went unanswered for a week or more. 

Service Fragmentation 

Consider the San Francisco family of six foster children 
headed by a severely disabled 67-year-old woman. The family 
lives in public housing, receives financial assistance, and 
receives services from multiple agencies. The broad array and 
diversity of the agencies is reflected as follows: The Department 
of Social Services (DSS) is involved with the foster children; the 
woman has a DSS worker from the Adult Division. San Francisco 
General Hospital Family Health Center is the health care 
provider of the woman and many of the children. Staff of the 
Visiting Nurses Association of San Francisco make regular visits 
to the patient, and a public health nurse visits the H-year-old 
teen mother. The Teen Pregnancy Parenting Program and the 
Unified School District provide special services to this teen. The 
San Francisco General Hospital Early Parenting Prog am also 
provides services to the mother. Some of the older children who 
have drug problems have been involved with the police and have 
rcK:eived drug rehabilitation program services. There have been 



reports that the foster children are having school problems, and 
one of the foster children has been recently placed in a special 
education program. All of the foster children have either Big 
Brothers or Big Sisters.^^ 

The lawyers, psychiatrists, physicians, and niental health and 
education professionals, each from their own perspective and 
within the context of their particular involvement, try to develop 
support strategies and services. In California over 160 programs 
residing in 35 agencies and 7 departments exist to serve children 
and youth, an array which certainly is not unique to this state. 
The tally does not include the many private organizations that 
also provide important assistance. Existing fragmentation is a 
monunrrent to the single-issue policies and single-issue solutions 
that dominate social policy in America. Historically, children's 
policy has proceeded ad hoc as problems are "discovered,* 
leading to a patchwork of solutions with little consideration of 
the existing policy configuration. Policies and programs for 
children aredriven largely by political definitions of the problem 
and administrative definitions of the solution — specific respon- 
ses to specific problems — rather than a consideration of the 
aggregate policy environment. 

Lost in this fragmented intervention is an opportunity for 
professionals providing chikJren's services to observe or ac- 
knowledge the cumulative impact of their activities on the lives 
of children and their families. With compartmentalization 
children and families continue to fall between the cracks of 
various administrative definitions of "the problem,* bringing 
costly redundancy at a time of general underservice. This can 
lead to an absolute loss of resources and support for children 
who need it nfK>st. The isclation of services has particular conse- 
quences for schools, the institution which has the most sustair>ed 
contact with children and their families. While the manifesta- 
tions of fragmentation and underservice often are nrK>st evident 
as problems in school, the majority of schools do not have, for 
example, family counselorsor health facil ities. Furthennore, they 
lack much information about or contact with other services that 
could help Address these needs. 

Consequences of Fragmentation 

In addition to under- or non-service, fragmentation has a 
number of consequences on the conditions Oi' children who are 
served, and may be especially acute for children with multiple 
needs. 

Isolation of problems and labeling. Public responses typically 
focus on individual pathologies; task forces investigate problems 
like suicide, latch key children, substance abuse, or other dis- 
turbing conditions. Though important, the method of isolating 
particular problems for investigation or response leads to a 
fundamental loss of vision on the often close linkage between 
these various problems for any particular Individual. Too often 
youth with multiple problems receive a programmatic label 
(substance abuser, delinquent, drop-out, teen parent) that mis- 
represents or oversimplifies the nature of the trouble and 
obstructs comprehensive assessnr>ent or response. No existing 
mechanisms trigger comprehensive planning or integrated case 
managenr>ent, particularly important for children and youth with 
multiple needs. 

Discontinuity of care. When children and youth move from 
one level of care to another, e.g., from home to detention in 
juvenile hall, from inpatient psychiatric hospitalization to 
residential treatnr>ent, or from dependency to emancipation, they 



move in and out of different departmental jurisdictions, en- 
countering different groups of service providers who do nol 
follow them to the next level of care. If service systems were 
belter integrated, high-risk families, children and youth would 
be part of a system of care that responded to their needs 
knowledgeably and consistently regardless of their place in the 
service continuum. 

Conflicting goals. Conflicting concepts of purpose or treat- 
ment philosophy generate dissension arxJ attenuate service. 
While the debate in part reflects differences between liberal and 
conservative political factions, it also reflects important differen- 
ces ir? notions of service and standards of effective service or 
quality. For examplejn California (here is a longstanding debate 
in the area of child care between the Department of Social 
Services and the Department of Education. The former frames 
the fundaniental purpose of child care services as custodial; the 
latter conceives of child care as a developmental problem. This 
elemental lack of agreement on general purpose has generated 
incapacitating suspicion and lack of cooperation between agen- 
cies at both stale and local levels. Within the juvenile justice 
system an unresolved disagreenient exists between those who 
believe programs should continue a dominant focus on 
rehabilitation, and others who believe in deterrence through 
punishment. Few services see children as more than a temporary 
"recipient with docuniented needs to be filled. In all children 
and youth sectors, there is a crucial imbalance favoring acute 
care over preventative or developniental services. This de facto 
definitionof the "problem" as short-term and compartmental ized 
is compounded by the absence of any system of longitudinal 
record keeping or assessnient. 

Inability to bring existing resources to bear on problems. Lack 
of communication among service providers also frustrates ser- 
vice provision. School staff are often unaware of services avail- 
able through juvenile justice, social service, or mental health 
agencies. Furthermore, one cannot expect actors at the base of 
the children's services to have developed broad networks for 
sharing information when no one atlhe top of the system knows 
the extent of services available for children. In California, for 
example, counties and school districts are the major provider of 
children's services but no data are available concerning total 
expenditures for children in the counties. A major study was 
needed just to compile and analyze children's programs and 
budgets in one county.^* 

Disemi)ow€red youth. Partly as a result of fragmentation and 
partly as a result of an embedded paternalistic approach towards 
children and youth, these populations have not been asked to 
participate in the dialogue of identifying problems and possible 
alternative solutions. By segmenting out the different manifesta- 
tions into isolated agencies it becomes difficult for the individual 
to coordinate what he or she wants or needs. 

"Who is there for the children?" This question cannot be 
answered if no one is looking at all the elenr>ents of children's 
lives and considering how they fit together. It is the whole 
environment which creates the conditions for an adult life of 
satisfaction and productivity. Few tedchers, physicians, workers 
in the juvenile court system, social workers or others focus on 
the interactive or interdependent natuie of their contribution to 
the experience of youth, instead they look only at their own 
performance as members of particular agencies. Research has 
barely begun todevelop a broader franr>eof reference that could 
answer these questions or illuminate the aggregate effects of the 
totality of children's policies on youth and their families. Califor- 



nia, for example, simply collects no data on how the recipients 
or targets of the state's Byzantine children's services experience 
the system. 

Rethinking Children's Services: I 
Short- and Long-Term 

As we have seen, the consequences of a system of children's 
services that are defined by administrative boundaries and con- 
ceptions of "turf" are nwe than simply exasperating or ineffi- 
cient. The system, many professionals and analysts agree, is 
beyond fixing with a bit of this improvement and some of that 
innovation. It is in need of fundamental rethinking. This is not a 
new conclusion. Neither is the prescription of *'more integra- 
tion," "more coordination" and "more collaboration.'' 

Yet most analyses stop with this plea. The problems of doing 
other than continuing current arrangements are admittedly for- . 
midable An institutional structure of children's services that is 
built upon political compromise, time-honored professional ter- 
rain, and existing admin islrative arrangements intimidates efforts 
at reform. Such a structure comprises fundamental obstacles to 
seriously considering a different nrnxiel of children's service. The 
usual prescription encourages an earnest nod at the need for 
"nxxe integration" or "new approaches," but quietly counsels a 
return to existing practices for reasons of political, bureaucratic 
and fiscal feasibility. Schools are a major cause of this fraginen* 
tation since they have been independent from the governing 
authority of county, city and other children's agencies, and have 
their own taxation. What are some of the obstacles towards 
coordination? 

Few earmarked resources for coordination. The monetary 
incentives for agencies or institutions to do other than move 
along in single-track service are non-existent to negative. Few 
resources are designated by policy makers to encourage 
cooperation among agencies or agents. When efforts to integrate 
or coordinate do occur, they generally come ''above and 
beyond" the already crowded scope of children's service 
professionals' responsibilities. 

F/nd/ngmurua//7y.TheCaliforniaconditionsof children report 
provides numerous examples of debates among service 
providers about who would get the money following the child if 
Si..*vtces were shared. Whose treatment philosophy would 
dominate? Who would get to decide about the standards, scope 
and nature of programs or services for children in a joint-agency 
setting? How would instances of misaligned incentives be 
resolved ? 

One need only look at programs authorized by different levels 
of government to see the difficulties of coordination and 
cooperation. For instance, these problems have arisen over 
efforts to merge federal and state eligibility requirements. Even 
more problematic from the perspective of the local service 
provider (and sofromtheperspectiveof the intended beneficiary) 
are the obstacles to effective service delivery created by 
programs that involve multiple agencies or centers of authority, 
even within the same service sector such as nr>ental health or 
juvenile justice. 

Training segregation. The isolation of professionals, agencies 
and services is the inevitable result of a system which rectifies 
and reinforces conceptions of discrete problem areas and 
bounded professional "turf." The socialization and training of 
professionals begins at the' university where traditional 
departmental structures stymie interprofessional or coordinated 



professional programs. Most people who worC with children and 
youth sectors are trained in separate schools within the academy, 
such as schools of education, social work, public health arid 
public administration. Nor do they find common grourni once 
they begin practicing since professional meetings and conferen> 
ces rarely overlap the fields. These professionals thus form 
separate networks for all of their careers For example, the San 
Diego Superinternient of Schools had been in his job over five 
years before he met the major county level administrators of 
children's services. 

Promising Responses to Tackle 
the Concerns: The Short*Term 

However, even in the face of such imposing difficulties, a 
number of promising responses to the problems Inherent in 
present arrangements are appearing in California and other 
communities around the country. Pushed by a sense of urgency 
and conviction, practitioners and policy makers in diverse arenas 
have moved to recast aspects of childre'^'s services both struc- 
turally and conceptually. While they fall shcrt of addressing 
dysfunctions in the system and attempt more modest goals of 
making a particular domain of children's services work better, In 
the future they can provide valuable and real-life lessons about 
the problems and the potential benefit of cooperation and coor- 
dination. However, our intent here is not to evaluate these 
projects or describe them in fine detail but merely to point out 
efforts that move in the right direction. 

Todeal with thediscontinuities of a fragmented service system 
and isolated professional staff, Ventura and San Bern ad i no Coun- 
ties in California created coordinating niechanisms to integrate 
services to clients. Ventura County established an interagency 
network which includes cooperation at the highest administra- 
tion levels. The agency directors of Mental Health, Social Ser- 
vices, Corrections and Special Education formally consented to 
share responsibility for the system. All services are based on 
written interagency agreements identifying the full range of 
problems that place ^ child at risk and the treatments they will 
implement. With a special focus on high-risk children who are 
either potentially or actually living out of their natural homes, 
the Ventura program reportedly has been successful in blending 
services and personnel from agencies participating in the net- 
work into a comprehensive and continuing treatment for 
troubled youth. Services follow the child, thereby establishing 
new links with private sector providers. 

The San Ber nadi no program is modeled after Ventura's efforts, 
but has its own distinctive features. All major youth-serving 
agencies in the county — ^juvenile justice, the schools, public 
health, community services, the district attorney, the sheriff, 
libraries. Head Start, probation and others participate in the 
Children's Policy Council. This council in turn is served by a 
Children's Advocate Council, which provides advice and 
"grassroots" awareness of problems and community-based 
children's Issues. Members include representatives from the PTA; 
United Way; Foster Parent Advisory Committee; Maternal, Child 
and Adolescent Health Advisory Board; drug advisory board; the 
ministry; and the Native Americans group. A Children's Services 
Team provides the vehicle for on-going monitoring and evalua- 
tion o. program services; a First Fund of Children's Resources 
seeks to form a partnership between the public, private-for-profit, 
and non-profit sectors to provide monetary and in-kind contribu- 
tions, goods and services. 



In both Ventura and San Bernadino, planning for an Integrated 
service model was facilitated by special funding from state 
sources, and influential members of the community— a juvenile 
court judge In both cases — pushed for change. Both efforts had 
high level support from key agencies from the beginning, as well 
as a strong commitment of middle-level professional staff. 

Minneapolis also has a structure to coordinate a range of youth 
services. Unlike the Ventura and San Bernadino efforts, which 
originated with and are sustained by youth service professionals, 
MInneapolis's Youth Coordinating Board (MYCB) is a creation 
of municipal govemnnent a xl the Mayor. Created through a joint 
powers agreement between the city of Minneapolis, the Min- 
neapolis ^'ublic Schools, Hennepin County, the Minneapolis 
Park and Recreation Board, and the Minneapolis Public Library 
Board, the 11 -member MYCB defines its goals in terms of 
promotNig the Integration and quality of services for all of the 
community's young people, not just youth with special r>eeds. 

As in Ventura and San Bernadino, funds were made available 
for planning and operation of the coordinating body. Each of the 
five sponsoring governmental bodies contractually agreed to 
p;o\ .d^ at least $100,000 per year for five years to support basic 
staffing and operating costs. The apparent success of the MYCB 
thus far is to a significant degree a consequerKeof the vigorous 
commitment of the Mayor to an Integra' J youth policy for the 
city and making its development a top municipal priority. Fur- 
ther, the strategy for getting started and mobilizing broad com- 
munity support for the effort was Important to the M YCB's present 
level of operation. Plans and activities began with a well- 
regarded early childhood family education program that did not. 
In the words of the executive director, ''isolate the poor of 
particular neighborhoods" but served all children from 0-5 years 
with home visits, child advocates and other services. MYCB has 
created Its own local property tax base that can provide revenue 
for continuing its integrated services plan. 

The Ounce of Prevention Fund in Illinois, created in 1982 as 
a partnership between the state child welfare agency and a 
private, philanthropic Institution, serves as a broker and coor- 
dinator of services in a number of communities throughout the 
state. The Ounce of Prevention Fund supports a statewide system 
of service, research, training and technical assistance focused on 
community-based programs for pre-teens, teen parents, and their 
families. Launched with matching grants of $400,000 each from 
the Illinois Department of Children and Family Services and the 
Pittway Corporation Charitable Foundation, other funders In- 
clude an array of state agencies and private foundations as well 
as the National Center for Child Abuse and the U.S. Department 
of Health and Human Services. The Fund appears to be an 
effective response to the regulatory tangles that impede Inter- 
agency coordination because as a third party organization It has 
more flexibility to blend services and activities. Also, because it 
is dedicated to brooching services and leveraging community- 
based support from a variety of sources (e.g., churches, com- 
munity action groups, corporations, the schools and so on), it is 
able to enhance the resources available to the youth it serves. 
And, as a third party intermediary, the Fund is free of suspicion 
of "special pleading,"" narrow Institutional self-interest, or prob- 
lem definitions rooted in professionally prescribed domains. 

While each of these efforts has pursued substantively different 
programmatic strategies, each also has self<onsciously recon- 
ceptualizedxhe purpose of children's services, moving from the 
traditional clinical and constricted notions that dominate most 
of practices to a developmental ly based view that sees the needs 




of youth as evolutionary and continuing. These approaches 
place youth serx'ices in the broader context in which children 
live— family, school, neighborhood. For example, the Ounce of 
Prevention Fund seeks explicitly to shift services from traditional 
perspectives based on a model of individual pathology to ser- 
vices that are built on models of individual development. The 
MYCB also features developmental language. While it is difficult 
(and perhaps too early) to tell the extent to which these recon- 
ceptualizations of the "problem* signal more than superficial or 
rhetorical change in policy, they nonetheless are prominent in 
self-reports, in service guidelines and in goal statements. Only 
systematic evaluations over several years could tell us whether 
these approaches have been successful in meeting their objec- 
tives. But merely locating many children's services in one place 
helps clients more easily use the system. 

Goab for the Long^'Tenn 

To make integration work — to create a community of resour- 
ces responsive to children's needs-<hildren's services will have 
to be marked by comprehensiveness, competency and diversity. 
It will do little good to talk of integrating services for children 
unless we integrate children as .Ktive participants into the com- 
munity of services and resources. It is not integration if we simply 
move to integrate services that continue to talk afrather than with 
children; or that continue to do (o and for children rather than 
plan and work with them, and their identified areas of support. 

Comprehensiveness comes in creating channels of com- 
munication, using the child as a prime transmitter of information. 
Current practices send social workers to observe and to talk with 
adults as the first and primary sources of knowledge about how 
children are faring. Children themselves can be far more in- 
volved as conduits of information. To be sure, the rearrange- 
ments of institutions to facilitate an easy flow of information and 
a comparison of available resources must come with a recon- 
ceptualization of the role of the child. Forging a matrix where 
individuals from at least one part of the services system are in 
touch with children on an ongoing basis could facilitate ex- 
changes which begin with the child. As it is, the majority of 
ch i Idren's services respond to crises as they emerge, and they do 
not know what has happened in other parts of children's lives or 
their interactions with other service agencies. 

Relatedly, competency is the second feature that must mark 
long-term solutions. Here we mean creating institutions and 
institutional tasks that actively engage children in identifying and 
solving their own problems and that involve them in tasks, group 
support systems, and long-term commitment. Adults in both 
schools and service agencies typically talk af children, labelling 
their problems and fixing solutions dictated by administrative fiat 
or "that's just how it's done" procedures. Children and youths 
rarely have a chance to enter into the problem identification 
dialc^ue or to consider and evaluate possible alternative solu- 
tions, weighing risks and benefits. Youth services personnel— as 
well as procedures and policies— offer and dictate a paternalistic 
approach and argue that the "mess of their lives" indicates that 
they have no such capabilities. . 

Diversity cuts two ways. At one level, we mean to imply a 
diverse but coordinated set of agents and organizations available 
ioservechildren and youth. At another level,diversity comes from 
the array of ethnic, linguistic, and socioeconomic groups who 
respond to these agents and organizations in dif%rent ways as a 
reiuh of cultural values, behavioral nonns, language habits, and 



avr'lable resources. Different families encourage or discourage 
their children to participate in the array of community resources 
beyond the primary family unit. For example, urban black 
families are nrx>re inclined to permit their children to find work 
and leisure resources beyond the family than are recently arriveJ 
Mexican families. Single-parent middle cl^ss families who have 
chosen "voluntary poverty* are much more likely to enable their 
children to take advantageof an array of free public services than 
are single-parent households who did not choose poverty. Ser- 
vices must be aware of and sensitive to this diversity not only as 
a way of reaching out to those who may need assistance but also 
to respond with assistance in a meaningful way. 

Getting from Here to WideiprcaNi 
Integration of $«;rvices for Youth 

The political nr>omentum for a new, nwe comprehensive policy 
for chikJren and youth has unusual potential now, in part because 
of possible intergeneratior)al linkages. For instance, the concerns of 
the middle class about chiM care can be fused with the urgent chiM 
care needs of disadvantaged groups. People are realizing that 
security in their oMer ages rests to some degree on the productive 
capacity of the young. BuiMing a broader coalitkin for improvement 
depeixis on public support, but another crucial element will be the 
successful enlistment of educatkxi, health, protective services and 
other sectors' professionals and leaders, as well as among those 
across the public and the private sectors. Their support is needed 
not only to give nrx)nf>entum to changes that wouM bridge the 
various services, but to give them a chance for success. 

We are skeptical of symbolic reorganization devices like a 
state department of children's services or a state children's code 
of law. Surface reorganizations fail to acknowledge that the 
^ problems we have analyzed are deeply rooted aiid cannot be 
solved by superficial changes in organizational structures. Our 
understanding of the ingredients to successfully initiate local 
service coordination suggests that flexible initiatlvt^ money 
through foundations has been crucial in generating effective 
local child resource policies. Other key characteristics are 
cooperation among mid-level bureaucrats, commitment from 
top executives, and adaptation to particular local contexts. Con- 
sequently, we believe that federal and state government should 
provide seed nfK>ney and prescribe a local process for the recon- 
ceptualization and planning of integrated chikiren's services. 

The longer range perspective requires support from research 
and evaluation that presently is missing. One of the chronic 
problems in attempts to develop complex understandings of the 
conditions of children's lives is the lack of adequate information 
about the aggregate effects of the national, state and local 
services on individuals and groups Because children's needs are 
not neatly compartmentalized, and because a consequential part 
of the policy debate cuts across categories, labels, and profes- 
sional domains, it is essential that research on children and 
children's resources also not be bound by existing institutional 
arrangements or authorization. Information specific to the state 
and local contexts is a prerequisite for any kind of policy analysis 
that will successfully lead to change. Policy makers realize that 
support from the public emerges when they perceive connec- 
tions to specific local issues and problems. 

It will also require that the high boundaries between profes- 
sionals be lowered, beginning with university training and ex- 
tending through professional practice. Programs to prepare 
educational administrators should provide more inter-profes- 



sional experiences and curriculum. Ohio State University has 
designed such programs, which help bring together nurses, 
doctors, lawyers, social workers, educators, and others. This 
early orientation to inter-professional preparation can help break 
down the barriers that are built into the delivery system and 
create integrated professional networks. 

But most importantly, coordinationof youth services must find 
an organizational and structural center. We suggest that the 
school would be the logical and mosi !:kely hub of integration. 

The Role of Schooling 

Schools provide the organizational context for the most sus- 
tained and ongoing contact with children outside the family 
setting. This element facilitates a relatively long-term under- 
standing of the needs and concerns of youth, a perspective often 
missiii^g from other services. Because of everyday contact, the 
school can provide a setting for continuing exchanges with 
children that can better include them in the processes of iden- 
tifying problems and possible solutions and car more quickly 
catch new needs as they arise. The developmer tal approach 
embedded in many schooling activities could also provide a 
much-needed perspective to other services va hich tend to 
respond to episodic and acute crises as they emerge. 

The historic separation of schooling from city or count>' 
government militates against coordination and the notion of the 
school as a center of activity for youth services, however. Since 
the early part of this century schools developed a separate board 
and tax base with few formal linkages to other units of local 
government. However, this separation did not protect schools 
from politics. It did succeed in encouraging only sporadic inter- 
action with general governnrient and often adversarial relation- 
ships with town/municipal governments.^^ We contend xhM this 
metropolitan political separation is dysfunctional with respect to 
meeting the multiple needs of many students. The political or 
informal linkages between most cities, counties, and schools are 
minimal and not oriented around the particular developmental 
needs of at-risk ch ildren. Furthermore, separation has weakened 
a potential coalition for children since educators rarely coor- 
dinate political strategy with other service providers. 

With this vision, the school could become the site or broker 
of numerous services such as health clinics, after-school child 
care, alcohol and drug abuse programs and organized recreation 
programs. More child care and preschool programs could be 
located on or near school grounds to provide a better transition 
with the regular school program. While the school should not 
financially carry all these services, it could provide the facilities 
and welcome city, county, and private agencies to school 
grounds. Schools would need additional funds to help provide 
integrated case management of the student with multiple 
problems. The familiarity of a case manager with all matters of 
consequence currently affecting thefamily would improve assis- 
tance to parents and youth and help prevent problems before 
they emerge or become severe. 

The effective case manager knows about the various public or 
private agencies that can help and attempts to orchestrate the 
fragmented service delivery systenns. In successful examples, the 
case manager coached the individual in identifying his or her 
own problem and course of action . The case manager never took 
over for the parents or told them what to do— responses which 
serve to reinforce the dependence of the family on outside 
authorities to solve their own problems. 



The school as the site of nunrierous children's services will 
require a rethinking of the role of the principal. If the principal 
were designated as chief administrator of the broader array of 
services for children, tinrre for instructional and other schooling 
duties might be insufficient. This kind of change wouki also 
require drastic alterations in the current scope of principal 
preparation and programs for staff development. Another 
strategy would be to locat» a children's services coordinator at 
the school who would be employed by county or city govern- 
ment. This option would relieve the school of stretching out its 
current administrative obligations. The services coordinator 
would report to an interagency council of local children's ser- 
vices. In theCaliforniacontext, county government has the major 
non-school responsibility for children with multiple needs and 
would hire the school site coordinator. 

While there are many visions of the next wave of school 
reform, the school as the hub for comprehensive student services 
should become more prominent. The bottom third of the 
achievement band and students who are failing from numerous 
intenrelated problems are not likely to be helped much by a 
strategy that focuses solely on raising academic standards or 
providing more teacher decision making. Children's prospects 
have a good chance of improving only through a broader con- 
ception of childhood. 

In Conclusion 

Today's schools build on yesterday's notion of "family" and 
children's environment in both form and function. The social 
institutions upon which schools are built have shifted dramati- 
cally, and the problems of family/school relations are too com- 
plex, too varied, and too ennneshed with larger sccial realities to 
respond to single policy solutions such as parent partnerships, 
parent i n vol vement mechan isms and the like.^^ Although school 
administrators and teachers acknowledge that children and 
youth arrive not as empty vessels but as complex individuals 
whose entire experience shapes how well they learn and attain 
in school, policies and practices generally do not reflect this 
urtderstaruilng. Policy makers intermittently den[X)nstrate this 
view with monies for school counselors, lunch programs, parent 
involvenient mechanisms and the like. But primarily the school 
is considered the locus of learning whilfc other bureeucracies— 
the juvenile courts, health and welfare agencies, drug and sub- 
stance abuse programs — are conceived to meet separate 
components of children's lives. 

Given the rapidly changing nature of school populations and 
the persistence of poverty, health, and other problems, policy 
makers and school practitioners must bridge the connection 
between the conditions of education and the total conditions of 
children. Promising responses can be crafted by moving froip a 
focus on the functional requirements of a healthy, curious, 
productive, motivated child. This changed perspective draws 
attention to the child as an actor in a larger social system and to 
the Institutional networks and resources present in that larger 
environment. It requires looking beyornJ family to the primary 
networks that make up a child's environment, and thinking of 
the school in a new way, as a nexus of Institutions within this 
environment. Taking this view, the school moves from the role 
of "deliverer* of educational services to the role of broker of the 
multiple resources that can be applied to achieve successful, 
productive and happy lives for children. 
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